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THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN ETHICS* 


EVERAL years ago there was held, at this University, a con- 
ference of teachers of economics. They met in order to work 
out, in cooperation, an elementary course in economics which could 
be recommended as more satisfactory in both content and method 
than the courses hitherto in existence. The work of this conference 
has already led to results of the greatest importance,—results which 
will undoubtedly be felt, sooner or later, far:-beyond the confines of 
the department immediately concerned. Let us hope that our con- 
ference may lead to action which, in the end, will have an equally 
salutary effect upon the teaching of the discipline committed to 
our care. 

An examination of the catalogues of twenty of the leading uni- 
versities of the United States reveals the following facts concerning 
the teaching of ethics in these institutions.? The length of the course 
in just half the number is three semester hours, in four it is two 
hours, in two it is four hours, and in four it is six hours. In eight 
of the universities on our list, some other course in philosophy is 
demanded as a prerequisite. This is usually either history of philos- 
ophy, or ‘‘some one elementary course in philosophy.’’ With the 
growth in the complexity and importance of the problems of the 
moral life, both individual and social, with the growth in the tend- 
ency for young people who are possessed of the ability and ambition 
for leadership to seek a college education, it is becoming increasingly 
important that the course in ethics should be open to the largest pos- 
sible number of students. A year’s course is likely to keep away 
many who would find the time for a semester’s course. The pre- 
requisites tend to confine the attendance to those who have special 

*Read before the Western Philosophical Association, University of Chicago, 
April 6, 1912. 

>I have confined my attention solely to the universities, because they usually 


have enough teachers in the department of philosophy to enable them to arrange 
their courses—broadly speaking—in the way that they consider most desirable, 
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interests in philosophy. Such a result is so unfortunate from the 
point of view of social welfare and progress that it must outweigh— 
it seems to me—any counterbalancing advantages. Nor should the 
plea of better class work be urged in behalf of this policy. Of course 
the more preliminary training required for any subject, and the 
more time given to it, the more satisfactory the results. But experi- 
ence abundantly proves that excellent work can be done in a course 
of a single semester with a class composed of a large proportion of 
students who have never before had a course in either philosophy or 
psychology. This statement will hold, I believe, even for courses 
based upon metaphysical presuppositions. If, in your view, ethics 
requires a metaphysical foundation, follow the example of Kant in 
the ‘‘Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten’’ and begin with an 
analysis of the moral life which lays bare its metaphysical presup- 
positions. Then let your student enter a course in metaphysics or 
the history of philosophy, and he will pursue it with an interest and 
an intelligence to which otherwise he might have been a stranger. 
Let it be remembered that, in very many cases, the pedagogic order 
is not the same as the logical. A course, then, three or four semester 
hours in length, open to all students beyond the Freshman, or, at 
most, beyond the Sophomore year, represents the present practise in 
elementary ethics in a little more than half of the American universi- 
ties examined, and seems to me to represent the practise to be recom- 
mended for all. It is such a course as this that I shall have in mind 
in the description which follows. 

The course in theoretical ethics should be followed or preceded— 
the latter alternative seems to me to be distinctly the better one—by 
a course of about the same length in applied ethics. The latter both 
can and should be so planned that it can be taken with advantage by 
those who have not taken and do not intend to take the course in 
theory. This recommendation, again, is based upon the desirability 
of the broadest possible appeal. The required standard of right and 
wrong can be educed inductively during the progress of the work 
from the study of the concrete situations which are being examined. 

The method which appears to be commonly used in the teaching 
of ethics—as in the teaching of almost every other subject in the cur- 
riculum of the American college—is the ‘‘pouring in’’ process. The 
text-book, the lecture, the outside reading, seem to be the favorite 
instruments. In addition a place—large or small—is doubtless 
usually left for class discussion. It is to be feared, however, that 
this feature of the program is too often allowed to become a merely 
incidental one, that its subject-matter is not infrequently confined, 
for the most part, to the mere determination of the meaning of some 
author, or of the lecturer, and that, at its best, it is usually not 
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employed systematically as a means of intellectual training and does 
not represent a part of the work for which definite and careful 
preparation is demanded. The main purpose of this paper is to offer 
some reasons for the position that a certain form of what may per- 
haps be called discussion should constitute the principal part of the 
course in elementary ethics, and to make a few suggestions as to the 
way in which this may be done. 

In the first place, let it be noted that the ‘‘ pouring in’’ method 
does not even accomplish satisfactorily the narrow aims which it sets 
before itself. For material, especially philosophical material, intro- 
duced into the system in this manner, is, for the most part, not really 
assimilated ; and even when it is, is not long retained by the memory. 
But this is the least count in the indictment. Suppose the above 
ends attained as completely as you will. It still remains true that 
your pupil has not gained one whit in power to observe, to analyze, 
or to reason, either in the field of moral phenomena or anywhere else. 
He has not even gained the ability to apply the principles, which you 
have forced into him, to new problems, whether the problems which 
he will meet in life, or any other. He is about as helpless as the 
graduate of a correspondence course in swimming. As he has gained 
little or nothing in power to do intellectual work, so he has not been 
trained to habits of intellectual work. He may have had much exer- 
cise in memorizing, and perhaps in getting at the meaning of obscure 
prose, but he has not acquired the habit of using his intellectual eyes 
or his intellectual muscles. The use of these members is, in the case 
of most persons, an acquired characteristic. Since his college ordi- 
narily does little to induce or compel this acquisition, it is no wonder 
that after a few years the average graduate is scarcely distinguish- 
able from the ordinary Philistine who has never had what the public 
calls the former’s ‘‘advantages.’’ And yet the events of the next 
thirty years will demand from the educated man and woman clear 
thought about the problems of right and wrong (and much else), 
more insistently, perhaps, than any preceding period in the world’s 
history. 

For this reason we teachers of ethics must face the problem of a 
change in our methods of teaching, as the teachers of law, and, more 
recently, the teachers of elementary economics, have done. The 
economists recognized, among other things, that their pupils were 
living in a laboratory, and that, accordingly, some of the best prin- 
ciples of the laboratory method could, with the necessary adjustment, 
be applied in their classes. But the problems of ethics are still 
nearer to the experience of our pupils. They all live in an ethical 
laboratory and live there all the time. This fact makes two very 
desirable things possible: First, the generalizations reached can be 
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obtained through a direct examination of the concrete data upon 
which they rest; secondly, the students can be compelled, to a very 
considerable extent, to obtain their generalization by working them 
out for themselves. 

One or two concrete illustrations of this method may perhaps be 
pardoned, as making my precise meaning clearer. I will premise 
that the questions which follow are mimeographed and given out to 
the class for study in advance of the discussion. A discussion based 
upon snap-shot opinions would be worse than no discussion at all, 
because likely to encourage and strengthen one of the most per- 
nicious of intellectual habits. 

One of the problems we have to bring before our classes is that 
concerning the precise locus of the moral judgment. The teacher 
will have to begin by analyzing, or helping his class to analyze, a 
voluntary action and defining, or getting his class to define, motive 
and intention. They will then be able to determine whether it is 
results, intention, or motives that are under consideration in the 
moral judgment, by examining the following cases: (1) The executor 
of an estate loses the property entrusted to his care by investing it 
in the stock of a corporation that fails. The corporation was one in 
which he had no personal interest, and the investment was made only 
after very careful examination into its actual status and its prospects. 
(2) The executor of an estate, having had a quarrel with his ward 
and having as a result come to feel a bitter hatred for him, invests 
the latter’s money in securities that he believes will fall in value. 
Instead of that they rise and make his ward rich. (3) The executor 
deliberately takes his ward’s money and uses it for his own purposes, 
i. e., he steals it. (4) Later, however, the executor of (3) discovers 
that his fellow executors are watching him more closely than he 
thought they were; accordingly, fearing a term in the penitentiary, 
he restores the money. (5) The executor takes $1,000.00 of his 
ward’s money and without the latter’s knowledge or consent gives it 
to a hospital in which he (the executor) is very much interested. 

Another application of this method can be made in supplying our 
pupils with a concrete conception of the various types of moral judg- 
ment used in every-day life by themselves and those about them. 
One of our colleagues proceeds by requiring his students, at the 
opening of the course, to hand in to him problems of moral conduct 
which they themselves, or some one of whom they know, have had to 
face; and he devotes the opening weeks of the semester to discussing 
them. This seems to me an admirable device. The chief objections 
to employing it are that you are not likely to get all the typical forms, 
and that many of the problems will be too complex to be handled 
satisfactorily in the limited time at your disposal. These difficulties 
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could doubtless be met by selection and supplementation. But the 
supplementation would ordinarily have to be quite extensive, and 
accordingly a more systematic method of procedure seems to me 
preferable. This consists in giving the class a dozen carefully 
selected casuistry problems. The answers to these they are to write 
out, assigning their reasons, when they have any, for their conclu- 
sions, These answers are classified and the typical ones are mimeo- 
graphed and given to the class for analysis. This supplies the stu- 
dent with a mass of concrete data. Some of it, representing as it 
does his own ideals and processes of thinking, will be familiar to him 
and thus make him feel throughout the semester that he is treading 
on the firm ground of observed fact. That which is unfamiliar, as 
foreign to his modes of thinking and feeling, will serve the equally 
important purpose of waking him from his dogmatic slumbers and 
enabling him at once to realize the complexities of the problem and 
to see the nature of these complexities. Often also it will open his 
eyes to attitudes of his own which had never come explicitly to con- 
sciousness, but which had none the less exercised an appreciable, 
sometimes, indeed, a very important, influence upon his moral judg- 
ment. This exercise also gives a new interest to the question: What 
is meant by calling the various modes of action right? and a new 
urgency to the problem of universal validity. 

It will perhaps be urged that the results here demanded can be 
obtained through the study of the history of ethical theory. And 
whatever the reasons may be, the catalogues show that in at least half 
of our universities historical material forms a very considerable, 
sometimes (apparently) even the chief part of the subject-matter of 
the course. After having given this system and that just described 
thorough trials my conviction is very strong that the latter is dis- 
tinctly preferable. Certain of the objections to the use of the his- 
torical method are obvious. They are identical in principle with 
those which have driven the old-fashioned manuals out of the class- 
room in English literature. If the manifold evils of this method are 
met by sending one’s pupils to the original sources, new difficulties 
arise as serious as the former ones. A Shaftesbury, a Kant, to say 
nothing of a Plato, offer difficulties to a raw young student which 
we teachers can realize only with the greatest effort. If he is to 
understand and appreciate what he reads, either we must do the 
interpreting for him, or else give up half of our semester to the study 
of asingle author. The latter, of course, means a return to the text- 
book method. If, on the other hand, selections from different au- 
thors are chosen, new difficulties arise from the fact that in most 
writers on ethics the understanding of every chapter after the first 
requires the understanding of all that have preceded. In any event, 
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whichever of these awkward alternatives may have been chosen, it is 
safe to say that the major part of the energy and time of the student 
has been expended upon apprehension and memorizing—a good deal 
of it, by the way, directed upon material of no particular value to 
any one but the expert in ethics. Accordingly, genuinely inde- 
pendent thought will have to be relegated to an inferior position or 
else crowded out entirely. 

But there is a more serious and fundamental objection to the use 
of the historical method. It leads the student to look at the facts 
through another person’s eyes, instead of using his own. Of course 
the author is not treated as an oracle; he is freely criticized by the 
teacher and may be criticized by the class. Nevertheless, at its best, 
the process is entirely too much like going through a picture gallery 
with a guide-book in which each picture is analyzed for your benefit 
by an expert. In class work in a college or university there should 
be but one cicerone, the teacher. He should guide the observation 
and thought of his pupils; and he should supply information only 
after they have exercised their own powers to the best of their 
ability. 

Hitherto I have been discussing the possibility and the desirabil- 
ity of training one’s students in the power and the habit of intel- 
lectual exploration in the subject of theoretical ethics. But the op- 
portunities for such work are still greater in applied ethics. A 
considerable number of programmes could be sketched, but I will 
speak only of that one with which I happen to be most familiar. It 
consists in presenting certain general principles which have been 
widely held to be applicable, just as they stand, to the solution of 
social-moral problems, and requiring the class to criticize them—of 
course, in the proper sense of the word criticism. In particular the 
class determines their meanings, or various possible meanings—an 
excellent exercise in the logic of ambiguity—and discovers, 
and then evaluates, the concrete results that would follow a con- 
sistent application of them to the life of the society in which we 
live. The principles employed are those generally held by the 
adherents of the doctrine of natural rights: Every man ought to be 
free to do that which he wills, provided he infringes not the equal 
freedom of any other man; Government depends upon the consent of 
the governed; All men ought to be treated equally; Every man has 
an absolute right to the fruits of his labor. A study is also made of 
Mill’s formula of liberty. In addition to the general criticism, each 
principle is examined in its relation to two or three concrete problems 
of contemporary industrial, social, or political life. Such work, it 
will be evident, is to a very considerable degree—though by no means 
entirely—destructive. This is, in some respects, unfortunate. But 
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if you are going to train your students to see and to think, it is 
largely inevitable. Their minds, when they come to us, have reached 
the critical, but—ordinarily—not the constructive stage; and we 
have to take these minds as we find them, and make the best of them. 
The constructive work will have to be done largely by the teacher. 
Even here, however, if he is determined to do nothing for his pupils 
which they can be allured, or cajoled, or whipped into doing for 
themselves, he will find that there are more ways of throwing the 
burden upon them than he would ever have suspected if he had not 
made the attempt. 


FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





THE AIM AND CONTENT OF THE FIRST COLLEGE 
COURSE IN ETHICS? 


WANT to consider the aim and content of the first college course 
in ethies as a moral issue larger than our customary academic 
vision cares about. Permeating all that I shall say is the fundamental 
guess that, in general, there are some ideals even more imperative 
than those of scholarship, namely, those for the sake of which schol- 
arship exists at all; that, from a pedagogical point of view, philos- 
ophy has larger responsibilities than those she owes to herself; that 
we should cease finding philosophy and teaching philosophy merely 
in terms of the technical problems and systems; that we should re- 
gard our students as something more than potential philosophers, 
and that, in the case of the student in the first course in ethics, this 
something more should be thoroughly defined. 


I. Am 


What the course in ethics shall be about depends upon the an- 
swer to the prior question: What is the best purpose subserved by 
having such a course at all, in view of the present state of the col- 
lege curriculum ? 

I am convinced that this question, in turn, is peculiarly depen- 
dent upon what is to be our ultimate ideal in education. Many 
other current problems converge to the same point, which is the rea- 
son that the solution of this question concerning the educational ideal 
is so singularly insistent of late. 

Now, American ideals of education are many and conflicting, but 
the ideal most widely emphasized from the beginning of our educa- 


* Read before the Western Philosophical Association, University of Chicago, 
April 6, 1912. 
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tional history is what can be most succinctly expressed as education 
for democracy. Sometimes this ideal receives such narrower phras- 
ings as ‘‘education for self-government’’ or ‘‘education for citizen- 
ship.’’ The recognition of this ideal has always been at the basis of 
the assumption by our government of its educational responsibility, 
a recognition which, more than anything else, has made our educa- 
tional system what it is. In spite of new and illuminating theories 
of the end of education, and partly because of them, this ideal has 
steadily grown and is receiving emphasis from some of the most 
prominent professional educators of our generation. True, this ideal 
is not insistently present in college faculties; there, the proximate 
end of teaching, scholarship for its own sake, receives its expected 
emphasis. But this immediate ideal can never finally settle the 
fundamental meaning of a particular discipline in a college curricu- 
lum, much less the ultimate end of that curriculum itself. The ideal 
which ean settle such matters is the ideal with which I am now seri- 
ously concerned. 

Education for democracy is not best defined as education for self- 
government, although it includes that; for, of course, democracy is 
not merely, or even primarily a form of government, but a form of 
society. It involves a special theory of persons, their nature, their 
worth, their possibilities, and their social rights and duties. Just 
what democracy is need not be settled here: but whatever else it is, 
it is primarily an ethical conception, and an ethical conception of a 
very distinct type. Thus, first of all, the founding and the main- 
taining of a concrete democratic society is not merely a political 
project; it is primarily an ethical undertaking for the sake of a defi- 
nite ethical ideal of human welfare. Secondly, it is distinctive of the 
very conception of democracy that it is an undertaking which im- 
plies rational, self-conscious responsibility on the part of every real 
member of it. Thirdly, this in turn implies, first of all and all 
the time, the self-conscious examination and evaluation of moral 
standards by every man and woman who has achieved democracy’s 
rights and duties. And, now, here is the crucial point: education for 
democracy, in contrast to education for less autonomous forms of 
society, means a new and cardinal emphasis upon a thorough train- 
ing in all the technique of efficient moral reflection. It is not that 
democracy will be the worse if this is not recognized: it simply will 
not be at all. 

Now, how is the American college student to arrive at a reflective 
knowledge of ethical values such as is to make his education funda- 
mentally efficient? ‘Well, he will receive it indirectly and partially 
from many of his courses, especially in literature and in such social 
sciences as history, economics, and sociology. But there is only one 
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course in which he can receive a direct and intensive training of this 
sort, only one course which can give him in a systematic way the 
data indispensable to his full moral consciousness and which will edu- 
cate him to recognize and apply the various sorts of moral standards 
of value. That one course is the course in ethics. And he should be 
able to find this training in an elementary course, since, for one rea- 
son, it may be the only course in philosophy that he cares to take; 
and, for reasons yet to be given, he should take it early in his cur- 
riculum. 

What I mean by the larger educational responsibilities of ethics 
as a science is now evident. It is a responsibility dictated by the 
larger responsibilities of education in a democracy. The first course 
in ethics must be modified to some degree in terms of this responsi- 
bility. Nor are these general considerations the only commanding 
ones. For moral scholarship has assumed the place of an educa- 
tional issue because of acute social issues definitely depending upon 
it. Even philosophers with only theoretical interests, if their theory 
reaches down to an analysis of contemporary institutions, can not 
fail to observe that the conspicuous American social institutions, 
especially those of politics, society in the restricted and broad senses, 
education itself, the national literature, and the institution of re- 
ligion, are lacking nothing so much as ethical self-consciousness to 
make possible their rational progress. Plainly, this lack of accurate 
power in ethical reflection is the chief reason of what Professor Royce 
calls the ‘‘inefficiency of our ideally disposed public.’’ We are a 
nation of idealists, but of an idealism without sufficiently definite 
ideals, often strenuously aimless and busily incoordinate. 

Will a college course in ethics remedy the trouble? No, the ques- 
tion is not quite so absurd as that. The question is: Since, ad- 
mittedly, education alone can make democracy possible, since indeed, 
education exists to make it possible, what part does a training in 
ethics assume? Without losing its technical character, and, above 
all, never leaving scholarship for the dubious and sickening ideal of 
edification, this course, somewhat revised in content and method, is 
yet to bear a heavier and more definite burden in the process of edu- 
cation for democracy. All the other aims of a course in ethics may 
be attained in consonance with this aim and indeed through it. 


II. ContTent 


In view of the aim just emphasized, the content of the first course 
in ethies should be, primarily, a review of the various criteria of the 
moral judgment, with emphasis upon the conceptions of personality 
and of society involved in these. This content should be pursued in 
the spirit of a constructive search. Let us insist that it shall be 
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constructive: doubt may be the birth of philosophy to the philos- 
opher, but it often means permanent scepticism to the sophomore. 
To prevent the student from getting moral scepticism as the only re- 
sult of his ethics course, it should have a minimum of unsettled and 
unsettling problems. Certainly they belong to a later course. Many 
of our first courses in ethies are failures because we seem unwittingly 
to adopt the noble aim of launching students into a life of ethical 
theorizing for the sake of ethics: this might well be the working ideal 
if men were not what they are: but this one course in ethics will be 
the only definite and coherent training in ethical theory that the 
average student will ever receive. 

As to the nature of the constructive result, it should at least in- 
elude the ethics of that form of society in which the student is to 
find his moral education worth while—the ethics of democracy. I 
myself make one of my elementary ethics courses a study of Ameri- 
can ideals: and some such study might well be an integral part of 
every elementary course in ethics. The procedure is, first, to review 
democracy’s doctrine of the person; secondly, to define the ideal of 
democratic society in terms of this doctrine; thirdly, to examine five 
conspicuous American institutions, namely, politics, society, educa- 
tion, literature, and religion, ascertaining concerning each: (a) The 
ideal pretended and announced; (b) the ideal implied in organiza- 
tion and deeds, or the ideal actually being realized; (c) the true 
ideal; (d) how to make the real ideal efficient. A syllabus in con- 
nection with the study of each institution, including a carefully se- 
lected bibliography, is a great help in this part of the course. With 
such a content as here outlined, a valuable prerequisite is elemen- 
tary psychology : indeed, it seems to me that this is the one prerequi- 
site to any ethics course. 

With regard to the classic difficulty in finding a suitable text- 
book, I am convinced, after trying six different texts and readopting 
one that was discarded in disgust, that the trouble is not chiefly with 
texts, but with our own vagueness of purpose in using them. Any 
text is insufficient in itself: but several of the standard texts can be 
made fruitful in our hands if our purpose is vital enough to use them 
and supplement them rationally. 

It is evident that I believe that the first course in ethics should 
have a much more important place in the college curriculum than is 
now accorded it. This would be amply justified in terms of the aim 
I have held for it: but when one adds the strangely neglected con- 
sideration that an ethical self-consciousness is imperative for the 
student’s rational evaluation of the educational process itself, espe- 
cially in terms of an elective system which presupposes autonomous 
standards, the conclusion is beyond cavil. For education is only 
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falsely defined as the satisfaction of the student’s wants: education 
goes deeper than that: education is training men and women to have 
the right wants and to know how to set about to fulfil them. The 
first part of this educational task is a strictly ethical problem. 

It would be different if our colleges would provide any other 
courses that would do the work: but none of them do: and I am not 
sure that an ethics course will ever be superseded in this service. 

The course is so important that it is not inconceivable that it 
should be required of all students at least as early as the sophomore 
year. At least this early, because the ethics course is best adapted of 
all the philosophical courses to build on the knowledge of the stu- 
dent, for even freshmen have had self-conscious moral experiences. 
We have many fallacious qualms about requiring courses in philos- 
ophy, especially in ethics. This is one course, we say, which the stu- 
dent can not afford to hate because he has to take it and after which 
he will say ‘‘ Thank God, I’m through with that!’’ Such an attitude, 
we say, defeats the very end of philosophic teaching. So it does: but 
what is the matter with our teaching if all that it achieves is to make 
a student dislike a vital subject? A teacher who can not render the 
first course in ethics interesting enough to make every student glad 
clean through that he took the subject, simply ought not to be teach- 
ing elementary ethics at all. 

Not only in the teaching of ethics, but in the teaching of other 
elementary philosophy courses, a new spirit is discernible. It was 
well shown, in the answer to the questionnaire’ recently sent out by 
a committee of the Western Philosophical Association that in 
courses in the introduction to philosophy there is new insistence 
upon the student’s independent thinking in terms of present-day 
problems. And we need not be concerned with regard to whether 
philosophy in general or ethics in particular will suffer in discharg- 
ing its larger responsibilities. To quote a passage from the very 
suggestive preface to ‘‘Ethics’’ by Dewey and Tufts: ‘‘A science 
which takes part in the actual work of promoting moral order and 
moral progress must receive a valuable reflex influence of stimulus 
and test.”’ 

JAY Witu1am Hopson. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


*««The Aims and Methods of Introduction Courses: A Questionnaire,’’ J. W, 
Hudson, this JOURNAL, Vol. IX., pages 29-39. 
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THE USE OF LEGAL MATERIAL IN TEACHING ETHICS* 


: oo present keen interest in the problems of justice and its ad- 

ministration through the courts affords an unusual opportu- 
nity for the teacher of ethics. The questions of constitutionality, of 
the ‘‘rule of reason,’’ of ‘‘rights’’ of various kinds, are no longer 
regarded by the public as technical matters to be discussed by ex- 
perts only. Following theology and education, law is taking its turn 
at being heckled, and as a result is likely to return to closer relation 
with public sentiment from which it once arose. Undergraduates 
are sufficiently affected by the general attitude of the public to re- 
spond to illustrations drawn from current legal doctrines and dis- 
cussions. Some problems which may seem to be highly abstract are 
seen to have important bearings. The following suggestions are in- 
tended merely to indicate a few typical instances. 

1. One of the most discussed questions at present is that of the 
fixed, as versus the flexible constitution. The underlying assump- 
tion in the idea of a constitution is that there are certain principles 
so general that they may be placed in a separate category from other 
less general rules. Such principles are analogous to the universal 


laws of rationalistie ethies. Few publicists would affirm that a con- . 


stitution should never be altered in any respect, yet many would 
consider it as consisting largely of ‘‘eternal truths,’’ of fundamental 
rights. If it is to be changed some would prefer to change it only by 
a formal amendment which then becomes again a ‘‘universal law.’’ 
It is easy in the books to discuss Kant’s ‘‘universality’’ as merely 
formal and therefore empty. But why the deep-seated objection to 
*‘special legislation’’; why the general approval of constitutions, 
unless there is some reason for framing our laws so that they shall 
apply to all? 

On the other hand the position of the empiricist or pragmatic 
critic of eternal laws is equally well rooted in judgments of common 
sense and in present criticisms upon fixed constitutions. Those who 
advocate the ‘‘recall’’ of decisions upon constitutional questions 
would change principles, but not by substituting a universal law of 
absolute extent. They point to the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution as an instance that such a sweeping declara- 
tion may have applications undreamed of by its proponents. They 
propose rather a specific modification. Others, who deem such a 
specific modification too radical a method when it takes place by 
popular vote, approve the method of tentative and gradual change 
if carried through by the process of judicial interpretation. The 


* Read before the Western Philosophical Association, University of Chicago, 
April 6, 1912. 
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Federal Supreme Court may be said to illustrate the method of 
‘‘working hypothesis’’ in its amendment or development of the 
constitution. A decision is handed down and allowed to stand until 
it appears that the unlimited application of its principle is undesir- 
able. Then a basis is found for restricting this by some other prin- 
ciple. This method of reconstructing principles, in view of their 
working, raises another interesting problem. It proceeds under the 
‘legal fiction’’ that judges do not make law, but only declare or 
interpret law. It thus preserves the seeming immutability of law 
while actually admitting change. What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of this method in the field of ethics? Is it better to make 
clear our moral reconstructions and thus make ‘‘progress’’ our chief 
value, or to keep continuity in the fore and thus preserve the sanc- 
tions of unity with past values? 

Under this point, it may be worth noting also that at present the 
objectors to the fixed rules who are most active are not the antisocial, 
but the social reformers. 

2. Another question connected with general rules is illustrated 
by a recent case under the criminal clause of the Sherman Act. The 
prosecution supposed it had a very strong case, but the jury ac- 
quitted the defendants. It is held by some in explanation of the 
outcome, that though the prosecution made a strong showing that 
there was a combination, it did not show conclusively that this had 
specifically injured any one. It is claimed that a jury is not likely to 
convict unless injury is shown. [If this is the case, it is a significant 
evidence that the average man, even when an ‘‘impartial spectator,’’ 
is not ready to support the sanctity of ‘‘law’’ unless he can see a 
reason for the law in some concrete consequences of its violation. 
Indeed this is but a part of a more general situation. When a man 
fails to live up to his professed standards, we usually assign his fail- 
ure to his incomplete control over his passions, or to the lack of effec- 
tive motivation for good. But it is possible that there may be 
another reason in some eases. It is notorious that lawmakers are 
more ready to pass strict laws and affix rigorous penalties than juries 
are to enforce them. This may be due to the fact that lawmakers are 
better men; it may also be due to the fact that they abstract unduly 
from the complex motives and interests of human nature. It may 
be true that the average man does not err in being too strict with 
himself, but in the problems of moral education there is certainly a 
suggestion here for the lawmaking parent and teacher. 

3. Another line of cases offers an illustration of the issues in- 
volved in the subject of the moral judgment. Do we judge motives, 
intentions, or results? The ordinary legal doctrine that a criminal 
act.must include both intent and overt act is well known, but some 
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further points are of interest. It is commonly said that the law does 
not consider motives. No doubt it does not permit a religious fanatic 
to justify illegal acts on the ground that his motives were good. 
Nevertheless, if we take motive as indicating the more remote, and 
intent the more immediate aim, it is evident that sometimes one will 
be singled out as important and sometimes the other. In strike 
cases, the courts have sometimes held that the injury to the employer 
was the primary intent, and have refused to consider the more re- 
mote aim of benefiting the strikers; whereas in business competition, 
it is assumed that self-benefit is the important part of the process, the 
injury to competitors being incidental. In a recent case, however, a 
court upheld a strike called to compel the discharge of a helper to 
one of the men. The decision admitted the injury to the individual 
whose discharge was sought, but maintained that this was incidental. 

Strikes to obtain a closed shop have been enjoined where no 
specific gain other than that of securing monopoly has been in evi- 
dence. Such cases bring out very well the problem of end and 
means. 


4, Is there a ‘‘common good,”’ or are there only ‘‘individual”’ 
goods? The courts have long had an answer to this question which 
at any rate may be regarded as the answer of common sense, and as 
indicating the ordinary usage. Taxes may be levied for public pur- 


poses only. It is recognized that the public good will indirectly bene- 
fit the private citizen, and, conversely, that which benefits the private 
citizen is likely, in the end, to benefit the public. But it is held that 
the distinction is clear between what is primary and what is indirect 
or secondary. Another aspect in which the same distinction arises 
is in the supremacy of the police power over the rights of private 
property. To provide for mutual confidence in the conduct of busi- 
ness is, according to a recent decision, within this power. That is, 
public good and general welfare do not mean merely the public in 
corporate capacity: they include the maintenance of social relations. 
The principle seems eminently sound to one who holds to the doc- 
trine of a common good, but whether it is accepted or not, such cases 
afford excellent opportunity to show clearly what is involved. 

The obvious difficulty in the way of using legal material is that 
the teacher of ethics has ordinarily had no legal training and is 
therefore liable to mislead if he cites a principle or a case which may 
need qualification by other principles or cases. This difficulty no 
doubt is serious, but such works as Goodnow’s ‘‘Social Reform and 
the Constitution,’’ and Freund’s ‘‘The Police Power,’’ used in con- 
nection with the source books for constitutional law, enable even the 
layman to find material and see it in its broad relations. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. James H. Turts. 
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DISCUSSION 
MR. SCHILLER’S LOGIC# 


EOPLE who are trying to teach formal logic ought to read Mr. 
Schiller’s book. It is a loud statement of all their difficulties, 
and will give them somewhat the same comfort that profanity would. 
It will also give them at least one piece of good news, even though 
they may not accept the main thesis. The main thesis is that all 
their ‘‘difficulties’’ arise from the fact that ‘‘It is not possible to ab- 
stract from the actual use of the logical material and to consider 
‘forms of thought’ in themselves, without incurring a total loss, not 
only of truth but also of meaning.’’ The piece of good news is inde- 
pendent of that dogma, however. It is this—that logic is either 
dead, in which case it is some day going to be buried, or else alive, in 
which ease it is some day going to begin to grow. 

This would not appear a great piece of news to persons of outdoor 
intelligence; but to the custodians of formal logic it will come like 
a child to the barren. After all these years something may yet 
happen some day; that is the great affirmative message of Mr. 
Schiller’s book. And he backs it up, as it would need backing to 
convince anybody, by some very cogent arguments. I recommend 
especially a brilliant chapter on ‘‘The Laws of Thought,’’ and one 
on ‘‘The Theory of Ideas,’’ which concludes as follows: ‘‘If log- 
icians had taken the precaution of examining the psychological 
process of judging before constructing their theories, they could 
hardly have failed to observe that the characteristic features in our 
intelligence are not ‘things’ but processes. Perception is a process, 
thinking is a process, meaning is a process, attention is a process, 
and ‘ideas’ are—a misinterpretation of processes. .. . The right 
name for the theory of ‘ideas’ is the theory of judgment.’’ 

These are the statements that give us hope either of the burial or 
the growth of logic. Mr. Schiller advocates its burial, but I expect 
its growth. I do not see why logic should not enter into the great 
change with all the other topics, one by one, since Darwin—or since, 
in the last century, we all recovered from the ‘‘madness’’ of the 
‘*friends of ideas,’’ and returned to the more healthy wisdom of Hera- 
cleitus. And it is because I believe this that I wish to make more 
than a review of Mr. Schiller’s book. I wish to oppose it from the 
standpoint of an hypothesis about knowledge, not deeply different 
from his own. I wish to prove, indeed, that that hypothesis (which 
puts value above truth) does not involve the acceptance of Mr. 


*¢¢Formal Logic: A Scientific and Social Problem,’’ F. C. S. Schiller, M.A., 
D.Sc. London: Macmillan and Co., 1912. 
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Schiller’s dogma about formal logic—any more than it involved a 
real acceptance of Mr. James’s books about ‘‘Pragmatism,’’ great 
and originating as they were. It does involve, in fact, and ulti- 
mately depend upon, a more sustained scepticism of intellect than 
any of these books reveal. 

If knowledges are the successful postulates for specific purposes, 
of uniformities in experience, as Mr. Schiller professes to believe they 
are, then his method of attack upon the knowledges of logic is pro- 
foundly wrong. It is indeed intellectualistic, absolute, and academic. 

In his introduction he declares that it is necessary to pull down 
this ‘‘pseudo-science’’ of formal logic before it will be possible to 
build up a logie of science and practical life. And is that not the 
typical academic assumption that fills our libraries with rubbish and 
gas? Everybody who thinks in our day, thinks about books, and 
that is the whole reason for the inferiority of our thoughts. Why 
must the logic of our science and practical life be but a negative 
graft upon the logic of Greek science and practical life? Their logic 
was great and dominating because it was a study of experience; our 
logic is petty and inconsequent because it is a study of their logic. 
I should say that it will be impossible for any one to build up a logic 
of science and practical life, after he has corrupted his mind with all 
the scholarship necessary to an elaborate attack upon the logic of 
the past. 

Only because he leads off with this conventional assumption 
that no new knowledge can be created except in relation to the 
knowledge which is now respectable, does Mr. Schiller find himself 
under the necessity of proving a relation of entire contrariety. He 
finds himself under the necessity of establishing his negative dogma, 
that formal logic is ‘‘ineoherent, worthless, and literally unmeaning.’’ 
But to condemn an early science for its incoherence is intellectual- 
istic in the extreme. And to declare any knowledge which, by his 
own confession, has lent support and satisfaction to the undertak- 
ings of intellect for many centuries ‘‘literally unmeaning,”’ is not 
wise in one who intends to support his attack with such a description 
of meaning as Mr. Schiller gives. It is not wise in one who intends 
to declare that ‘‘an exhaustive catalogue of the meanings of judg- 
ments . . . would involve a reference to the actual context, and a 
psychological study of each assertor’s state of mind’’ (p. 135). 

In one place, indeed, Mr. Schiller himself pays an unconscious 
tribute, both to the meaning and to the true meaning of his pseudo- 
science, for he says: ‘‘The mistake was pardonable in Plato, who... 
lived before Aristotle had discovered the Syllogism; it is inexcusable 
in philosophers who . . . professed to have studied and grasped 
Formal Logic’’ (p. 345). The truth is, it is as hard for an academic 
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mind to adopt the philosophy of outdoor wisdom, as it is for a camel 
to enter into the kingdom. 

Nevertheless, if Mr. Schiller’s eyes were wholly open to this 
great, democratic, and system-wrecking philosophy he has got hold 
of, and if he had made a deliberate effort, I believe he might have 
applied it with profit to a negative criticism of formal logic. He 
might have asked himself: What are the uniformities postulated by 
this knowledge; to what purposes were they, and are they, rele- 
vant; and to what extent do they lend themselves to these purposes ? 
And by this means he might have wrought a great service to the 
memory of Aristotle, even if no more living enthusiasm could be 
furthered in these days of open revolution, by a ‘‘radical reform of 
the Predicables.’’ 

Had he approached it in this equilibrium of mind, he would not 
have been compelled, like a prosecuting attorney, by the intellectual 
purpose that retained him, to make logic appear at its very worst. 
This logic Mr. Schiller writes of, having no real definition of 
the word ‘‘formal,’’ no demarkation between formal reasoning and 
scientific induction, no separate recognition of probability, contain- 
ing such expressions as ‘‘valid conclusion,’’ ‘‘formal truth,’’ and 
professing to be a complete account of ‘‘actual thinking,’’ or ‘‘real 
reasoning’’—such a logic was forgotten many years ago in the little 
college where I studied. It does not require a humanist, but only 
a man of sound mind, to perceive the purely honorific value of an 
expression like ‘‘formal truth.’’ I can not speak for Oxford, but, 
in those parts I can speak for, a great deal of the logic which Mr. 
Schiller annihilates did not exist. 

But a logic did exist, and does still, which, although containing 
many truths that are relevant to human purposes, is in sad confu- 
sion with itself, having been once too proud and having suffered a 
humiliation at the hands of science, and not knowing now to what 
purposes its truths are relevant, nor which truths to which purposes. 
If Mr. Schiller had approached this logic with the humble questions 
which his own definition of knowledge suggests, he might have 
drawn some conclusions which would themselves have been humbly 
relevant to the purposes of education, and therein true. 

Perhaps the chief of these conclusions would have been this: 
that all the part of logic properly called ‘‘formal’’ is an austere de- 
velopment of the standard of consistency in generalization, relevant 
especially to the purposes of argument, but also furnishing one of 
the many ideals of science and practical life. The standard of con- 

*On page 309 Mr. Schiller speaks of ‘‘the true ideal of science,’’ again 


revealing his own failure to adopt the philosophy of specific purposes. (Italics 
are mine.) 
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sistency is never once mentioned throughout Mr. Schiller’s book, ex- 
cept when its value and relevance to science are assumed for the 
purpose of condemning the inconsistencies of the logic he attacks. 
And it is only because of this silence, I believe, that he was able to 
write the first half of his book at all—or plausibly enough to pass 
the eye of the printer. 

The ideal of consistency in generalization, or the purpose (we 
might say) to ‘‘abstract from the actual context in which [general] 
assertions grow up, viz., the time, place, circumstances, and pur- 
pose of the assertion and the personality of the assertor,’’® in order 
to discover whether the said assertions can be foredoomed to success 
or failure by comparison with other assertions already established, 
the energy of experiment thus being saved,—did not come into the 
world with Aristotle. It came into the world with the beginnings 
of conversation. And it was not first formulated by Aristotle 
either, but by a man of greater natural wisdom if less scholarship, 
Heracleitus. He could see the eternal change of purposes (as well as 
things), and yet declare the eternal value of abstracting from them, 
the eternal value of the ideal of consistency, or rationality, or the 
common, in a fiux of opinions. In that vision the true formal logic 
had its birth, and in that it will have its regeneration. Formal logic 
is not, as Mr. Schiller presents it, a denial of the pervasiveness of 
emotional purpose, but it is an affirmation of it, and a caution on 
account of it, and a system of standards for making that caution 
effective. If a man with specific purposes makes a general statement 
(even though that man should be yourself) distrust him. Test him 
by the standards of consistency. That is what the ‘‘formal’’ chapter 
in a reborn logic probably will say. 

And it will reassure those who believe this, to observe that al- 
most every instance which Mr. Schiller adduces of ‘‘extra-logical’’ 
thinking, does not concern a general, but a specific assertion.* The 
conclusion from all these instances, therefore, is that the standards 
of formal logic relate to generalization and abstract argument, not 
that they relate to nothing actual at all. They relate particularly 
to such a work as Mr. Schiller’s, and we can not say that tested by 
them it would always stand. In many passages his thinking falls 
too far away from an ideal consistency to hold a mind that has been 
disciplined by Aristotle.® 

* This is Mr. Schiller’s own derisive description of what formal logic tries 


to do (page 374). 

* Cf. pages 10, 13, 88, 129, 186, and many others. 

5T quote this foot-note from page 257, as a brief, and, I think, glaring 
example of the kind of sophistry that formal logic would condemn forever. It 
is a misinterpretation of, or what is worse a misinterpolation in, a quotation 
from Mill. 
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It may be that this discipline in its regenerate form will not con- 
tain much of the syllogism. And yet, to one who understands the 
nature of the test he is applying, it need not appear ridiculous to 
shift his general statements into various rigid forms. It is but a 
scientific development of the common-sense procedure of saying, 
‘“‘Now sit down, and let us find out exactly what you mean!’’ It 
is useful when there is earnest doubt about one’s reasonings, or 
when one is teaching to a child the ideal of consistent thought. 
In education, and in genuine doubt, our ideal standards* become 
relevant, and it is not impossible to make any of them appear 
ridiculous, by dragging them in at inappropriate times. 

Mr. Schiller himself has declared (p. 222) that the syllogism 
‘*still retains an important critical function. ... To put an argu- 
ment in syllogistic form is to strip it bare for logical inspection.”’ 
But he has slipped over with the art of a thimble-rigger that word 
‘‘logical.’’ What is ‘‘logical inspection,’’ indeed, if it is not in- 
spection as to consistency with other generalizations established at 
other ‘‘times,’’ or other ‘‘places,’’ in other ‘‘cireumstances,’’ for other 
‘*purposes,’’ or by other ‘‘personalities’’? That is what Heraclei- 
tus recommended. That is what, besides perfecting argument for 
its own sake, the exercises of formal logic seek to effect. Even for 
that function, they need improvement, but the chief improvement 
that they need is a definite determination to that function and no 
other. And this they will never acquire through a criticism that is 
conducted in the all or nothing method of the church and the 
academy. 

There are two ways in which philosophers contribute strength 
to the new theory of knowledge. One is to write books which, al- 

‘¢ «There is no science which will enable a man to bethink himself of that 
which will suit his purpose. Bu when he has thought of something’ (which ‘will 
suit his purpose’ presumably!) ‘science can tell him whether that which he has 
thought of will suit his purpose or not.’ J. e., when he has found out without 
logic, logic can tell him he has done right! What admirable caution! And yet 
how true to all Formal Logic.’’ 

When irreverent critics are at the same time careless, formal logic is well 
able to take her own revenge upon them. And she takes it with peculiar sharp- 
ness upon Mr. Schiller, just as he is ‘‘disposing of’’ the last of the material 
fallacies. It is the fallacy of ‘‘ Many Questions.’’ And no sooner has he got it 
thoroughly ‘‘ disposed of,’’ no sooner has he well laid it down that there should 
not be any such fallacy, than he is moved (surely by the devil himself) to add 
in a foot-note: ‘‘ Why should there not be a Fallacy of the Unmeaning Question, 
etc., as well as of Many Questions?’’ The italics are mine—or they are 
Aristotle’s! 

*This is recognized in regard to mathematics, and the reason given is that 
mathematics more readily concedes its ideal character (cf. footnotes, pages 249 
and 320). This might have suggested that the real fault in logic is not that it 
exists, but that it does not concede its ideal character. 
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though they make the old profession of absolute verity, reveal to 
scrutiny the control of a specific purpose. Mr. Schiller’s book is of 
this kind. The other way is to write books which profess their 
purpose and present their verity as only relative to that. They 
exemplify not only the fact of how our thought proceeds, but also 
the ideal for its procedure, which rises from a recognition of the 
fact. They face their own music. And they are more different 
from the others, than the new theory is from the old. The control 
of thinking by a purpose unavowed is prejudice or hypocrisy, but 
the control of thinking by an avowed purpose is wisdom itself. 

And in his chapters on ‘‘Induction,’’ Mr. Schiller sometimes 
achieves wisdom. He forgets the ever-hidden purpose of the dog- 
matist, and simply endeavors to generalize the facts of scientific 
procedure toward his own avowed hypothesis about knowledge. 
The chapters on ‘‘Causation,’’ ‘‘Laws of Nature,’’ ‘‘The Forms of 
Induction,’’ ‘‘The Problem of Induction,’’ The ‘‘Social Effects of 
Formal Logic,’’ are of high value. In them one finds many pas- 
sages where, to use the language of the author’s own ideal, ‘‘ postu- 
lation occurs with a clear consciousness of the scientific nature of 
its aims,’’ and ‘‘the reasoning will be found to run somewhat as 
follows: ‘I have made such and such observations and they could 
be generalized in such and such ways; of these this one would be 
the most convenient ...’’’ (p. 248). 

These passages—interrupted though they are by others where 
postulation occurs with obscure consciousness of the aim to estab- 
lish at any cost an academic dogma—are so excellent and forceful 
in themselves, that for them, even more than for the other reasons 
I gave, I think this book ought to be read by all who teach logic. 

And let them be both perspicuous and merciful in the reading, 
and not reject the value theory of knowledge, merely because the 
author so little succeeds in exemplifying it. Few philosophers, to 
say nothing of scholars, will ever succeed in that. For the theory 
strongly opposes that intellectual gullibility which makes philosophy 
possible. There is a kind of noble paradox between believing it, and 
even stating it as true. It posits a heroic doubt, not only as the first, 
but also as the last condition of the mind that seeks to know. 


Max EASTMAN. 


New YorK CIty. 


* John Dewey’s ‘‘ How We Think,’’ which I reviewed in this JOURNAL, Vol. 
VIII., page 244, is—so far as I know—the only book of this kind that has come 
from the hands of those who hold the new theory of knowledge. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Body and Mind: A History and Defense of Animism. Wituiam Mo- 
DovucaLtt. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. xix++ 
384, 


This book is a hark back to an earlier generation of theorists. It is 
avowedly and frankly a defense of an animistic mind and is based upon 
religious and political arguments that one would expect from Cardinal 
Richelieu. In the preface it is asserted that the animistic mind is the 
only assumption from which arguments for immortality can be made, and 
that while superior minds, such as the author’s own, can be comfortable 
and desire morality without belief in immortality, upon that alone can a 
general and popular morality be based. It is particularly interesting as 
coming from the author of the “ Primer of Physiological Psychology.” 

The earlier chapters of the book are historical and describe the dif- 
ferent ways of conceiving mind and its relation to the body that have 
been held from primitive times to the present. Then follow a series of 
chapters in refutation of the different automaton theories and the various 
forms of monism. The outcome of these arguments is that the only 
alternatives open to-day are to accept animism or psychophysical paral- 
lelism. Some of the alternatives are eliminated through showing that 
they involve solipsism, others because they assume the compounding of 
the unitary mind out of simpler elements. This section is full of kair- 
splitting arguments that depend upon skill in assuming premises that 
shall be incompatible with the conclusion it is desired to refute. The 
historical section is very full and gives an accurate summary of doctrines. 

The next group of chapters is devoted to a refutation of parallelism in 
which much use is made of the arguments of Busse. Here begins the 
development of the characteristic argument of the book, that whenever we 
do not know what the physical or chemical explanation of an event may 
be, it is necessary to turn to mental forces for an answer to our questions. 
Large use is made of an adaptation of Busse’s argument based upon the 
great difference between slight verbal differences in a telegram, the dif- 
ference between angekommen and umgekommen in Busse’s example, which 
is given many different applications by McDougall. Similar arguments 
would require a soul for each complex molecule in organic chemistry to 
explain the numerous cases in which a different arrangement of the 
atoms gives a substance with very different physiological effects. 
“Tneonceivable” plays a very large part in this chapter as a synonym 
of “not yet known.” 

With many repetitions this is the argument for animism in all of the 
later chapters. The author goes with the neo-vitalists in arguing that 
one can not yet explain all of the biological processes by pure physical 
and chemical processes, hence there must be entelechies that produce 
them. One can not understand, on the basis of the present knowledge of 
cerebral physiology, how various sensations may be compounded into ob- 
jects or ideas, hence the compounding must take place in the unitary soul. 
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We have no physiological correlate for meaning, although we know that 
associations have nervous correlates, hence meanings belong in the soul, 
while associations are in the nervous system. We can not understand 
why pleasant movements should be retained while unpleasant ones tend 
to be dropped, therefore feelings belong to the animistic mind, while move- 
ments themselves are physiological reflexes. Logical memory has marked 
advantages over rote learning. It is alleged that these advantages are 
not to be explained in terms of physiology, therefore logical memory must 
be the product of a simple mind. Similarly the results of psychical 
research and telepathy can not be understood in terms of parallelism and 
hence must be explained on the basis of an animistic mind. It will be 
noted that each of these is a positive conclusion drawn from negative 
premises. If the author were to attempt to carry out the explanation of 
these different phenomena on the assumption of an animistic mind the 
results would probably be much less satisfactory to him, and one may 
venture to say even less satisfactory than the current explanation. 

It is very interesting to see the swinging of the pendulum in scientific 
fashions. Forty and fifty years ago under the lead of Darwin, Huxley, 
and Clifford science became convinced that teleology and entelechies 
could give no real explanation, but only words. The swing was to science. 
Now after forty years science has reached an impasse on many of the 
fundamental problems and the swing is back toward teleology. In each 
case the determining arguments are negative, furthered by the hope that 
some progress may be made along lines that have already shown results. 
One must insist however that McDougall does not show in detail how his 
animistic mind is to be in any way a solution for the problems which he 
asserts can not conceivably be solved by scientific methods. Even his 
unitary consciousness is altogether a name. Conation solves certain 
problems, feeling certain others, meaning still a third set, and logical 
memory its share, but what the relation may be between these different 
forces or functions he leaves altogether in the air. In each case he has 
funded our ignorance, given it a name, and calls it an explanation. It is 
interesting as a study in logical method to notice that he exactly reverses 
the ordinary and what seem to the reviewer the plausible arguments 
without any signs of a qualm. Thus one ordinarily brings in habit to 
explain by the nervous activity the possibility of carrying on a compli- 
cated act like talking without conscious thought of separate movements. 
Our author in one passage asserts that a whole congress of physiologists 
could not carry out adequately the coordination of movements required for 
a single simple act. He would find the explanation not in habit or the 
efficiency of the nervous system, but in the wonderful power of the unitary 
mind. Apparently the congress of physiologists does not stand for mind. 

When in the concluding chapter our author attempts to say what mind 
is or how it accomplishes its wonders, he is much less successful. He will 
not accept the statements of Bergson and James or of any contemporary 
defendant of soul or mind. The description is largely of what the mind 
is not. In a brief summary he does state vaguely that mind is a force 
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that is everywhere present in the organism. It presides over the process 
of generation from the moment of the fertilization of the ovum; it looks 
after the various movements of digestion and reflex action, as well as gov- 
erning the highest functions of mind. These functions are the per- 
quisites of different grades of mind, but how they unite or interact is not 
said. All is delightfully vague. 

As a presentation of animism in historical and current form the work 
is well done, but one who reads it feels that the explanations offered are 
no explanations. Between the two alternatives of teleology or mechanism 
there is no decision on basis of fact. The only answer to the funda- 
mental problems they raise is at present “we do not know.” The advan- 
tage of mechanism over teleology is that the former offers a hope of a 
solution in the end, while the latter merely gives up the problems and 
glosses over our ignorance with words like mind, entelechy, vital force, 
or what not that explain nothing, but pretend to. The hope of scientific 
advancement lies in continued analysis and investigation rather than in 
the hypostatizing of unanalyzable and incomprehensible entities. 

Lest one should be misled by the statement of disagreement with the 
conclusions and methods of the author, it should be emphasized that the 
book is a real contribution to the topic discussed. The material is well 
chosen and accurate in its statement of the views of others, and is excel- 
lently presented. The proof-reader has been careless at times, and there 
are minor mistakes. Professor McGilvary appears as Miss in one place, 
for example. 


W. B. Pivussury. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Nietzsche. Pavut Exvmer More. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Com- 
pany. 1911. Pp. 87. 


The author of this essay on Nietzsche is evidently one of those men of 
letters who have not sensed that fundamental distinction between philos- 
ophers—between the thinker of cool, logical, careful temperament who 
is stirred to action only by the thoughts and systems of other men, and 
spends his time in solving problems that others have set for him—and 
the gigantic, incalculable thinker, who reacts violently and directly to his 
spiritual environment, and whose work is not the neatly-ordered next step 
in a process, but an individual explosive interpretation of life. No one 
can deny that Nietzsche is emphatically a philosopher of this latter type, 
but Mr. More has treated him as if he were numbered among the former. 

Devoting one third of his book to a sketch of the gradual evolution of 
the ideas of egotism and sympathy from Hobbes through Locke, Mande- 
ville, Hume, and Rousseau, he has forced Nietzsche into this polite scheme 
as the culminating figure, as a mere reaction against the sentimental 
absurdities of romanticism. But to get him in, he has had to do such 
violence to the spirit of Nietzsche as to prune away much that is really 
significant in him. Such an attempt to explain a genius like Nietzsche 
simply will not do. It was not the dainty sentimentalism of the eight- 
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eenth century or the amiable humanitarianism of the Romanticists that 
roused the fury of Nietzsche, not any fashionable theory of an age that 
filled his soul with gall, but something far more elemental—the spirit of 
an European civilization stretching out behind him, reeking, as he 
thought, with a slave-morality, and stretching out in the future ahead of 
him, degenerate with the poison of a levelling democracy. It was in the 
heated days of Marxian Socialism that Nietzsche’s early days were spent, 
and Marx derived not from any British ethicists or French romanticists, 
but from a materialized Hegel; German Socialism was, from the first, 
economic and materialistic, not ethical. And Nietzsche made this 
materialism thoroughly his own, while reacting against the implications 
that outraged his curiously complex character of fierce pride and tem- 
peramental weakness. His innate aristocracy was outraged by the menace 
of industrial democracy, remorselessly working itself out by evolutionistic 
laws, and his passion for power and strength was insulted by the sacri- 
ficial ethics of Christianity. No neat Hobbes-Locke-Hume-Rousseau 
dynasty of thought could have inflamed that passionate moral anger; it 
took the vision of a gradual degradation of power and genius to one 
mediocre level to madden him. It was not the silly tears of Sterne or 
Henry Brooke that made him trample on the “Sermon on the Mount,” 
but a patient, apathetic Christian civilization. No one can understand 
Nietzsche who does not feel these two world-spirits, against which he 
hurled his strength, or see in his philosophy a sort of world-projection of 
himself out upon European civilization, past, present, and to come. 

No one would recognize in the shrunken, frock-coated Nietzsche of 
Mr. More the wild blasphemer who, a prey to the morbid fascination which 
makes us imitate the thing we loathe, wrote his best works in the sublime 
style of the Gospels, at the same time that he touched with ruthless hand 
the weakest spots of Christian ethics. The author even has the sugges- 
tion of an apology for Nietzsche’s audacities, and a little patronizing pity 
for his rage: how Nietzsche would have hated being apologized for or 
pitied! The author shows his sympathy with the Nietzschean spirit, 
however, in passages such as these: “ He [Nietzsche], too, saw the danger 
that threatens true progress in any system of education and government 
that makes the advantage of the average rather than the distinguished 
man its first object,” and, “{t would be possible to establish from sta- 
tistics a direct ratio between the spread of humanitarian schemes of 
reform and the increase of crime and suicide.” 

The author has much to say of the effects of naturalism on the modern 
world, and his wholesale merging of humanitarianism, social reform, 
socialism, romanticism, and naturalism, as equivalent and interchangeable 
terms, while sometimes ingenious, is not especially convincing. Nietzsche 
was the most naturalistic of philosophers, and if romanticism and nat- 
uralism are kindred expressions of a lawlessness and lack of restraint and 
limitation, as Mr. More assumes, it is hard to fit Nietzsche into his scheme 
as the arch-anti-romanticist. Similarly, the implication that Nietzsche 
is somehow a prophet of concentration and rationality, of order and 
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serene art—the ideal of all who oppose the extravagancies of modern 
culture—is difficult to reconcile with anything we know of Nietzsche’s 
works. Modern Socialism, too, which Mr. More lumps with romanticism 
and humanitarianism, is most materialistic, and bases its philosophy on 
the doctrine of evolution. These facts make Mr. More’s use of the 
categories less suggestive than they might have been had he been deal- 
ing with a less original genius than Nietzsche, who defies classification 
or interpretation in conventional terms. The inconsistencies into which 
the author is led are proof that such a placing of the philosopher is 
really irrelevant. 

It is natural that the man who translated all values should trail para- 
doxes after him. The most glaring of these is that the supermen of 
to-day are practising and professing Christianity ; while the most brilliant 
Socialists are preaching Nietzscheanism. For our industrial barons, our 
business geniuses, are practising an undiluted ethics of power and ruth- 
lessness, and professing the mild and sacrificial ethics of Jesus. That is, 
Nietzsche has expressed perfectly the working philosophy of an age; some 
of his works read almost like a satire on modern industry looked at from 
the point of view of the masters. And yet he has inspired the social 
philosophy of some of the most resourceful of the leaders who are trying 
through Socialism to overturn that mastery. For besides Mr. More, 
Nietzsche numbers among his disciples Mr. Bernard Shaw, and consist- 
ently. For Mr. Shaw says simply, Let us all be supermen! A world of 
men longing to be supermen would soon free itself! If that unorganized 
mass of people that we call with such unconscious self-satirization “the 
working-classes,” could be filled with the will to power, the salvation of 
society, Mr. Shaw says, would be at hand. And in this, Mr. Shaw is a 
better prophet of Nietzsche than is Mr. More. For would not Nietzsche 
have gloried, had his pessimism permitted him to think it possible, in a 
race of supermen ? 

Thus, ignored by his consistent followers, the modern business men, 
enthusiastically hailed as prophet by his enemies, the Socialists, and 
deprived of what he believed to be his sound scientific basis of Darwinism 
—the doctrine of the survival of the fittest—by changing evolutionary 
theory, Nietzsche occupies to-day a curiously anomalous position. The 
divergent effets of his philosophy indicate his place as a creative thinker; 
his influence will grow rather than wane. And we may be sure that he is 
more fruitful, more stimulating and profound, than would appear from the 
interpretation and point of view which are presented in this little book. 


R. S. Bourne. 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


Lectures on Fundamental Concepts of Algebra and Geometry. Joun 
Westey Youne. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. 
vii + 247. 


The philosopher who wishes to become acquainted with the mathe- 
matician’s point of view concerning the foundations of mathematics, and 
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who perhaps has been discouraged after trying Russell’s “ Principles” 
and Whitehead’s and Russell’s “ Principia,” will find Professor Young’s 
lectures an ideal medium of introduction. Symbols and difficult technical 
matters are kept in the background in order to emphasize, in a very 
stimulating style, ideas that are general and fundamental. Only the 
elements of algebra and geometry are presupposed. 

From a purely logical standpoint, a mathematical science is defined 
to be “ any body of propositions which is capable of an abstract formula- 
tion and arrangement in such a way that every proposition of the set, 
after a certain one, is a formal logical consequence of some or all the 
preceding propositions.” Mathematics includes potentially all such sci- 
ences. Each science is thus based on certain undefined terms and un- 
proved propositions (axioms or postulates). Questions of psychological 
genesis or metaphysical import are outside the mathematician’s domain. 

The role of definitions and axioms and the problems of consistency, 
independence, and categorical character of a system of axioms are ex- 
plained very clearly by a “ miniature mathematical science ” in Chapter V. 
The author then takes up the notions of class and number, including the 
development of ordinary and higher complex number systems. Geometry 
is treated first according to Hilbert’s theory, in which the notion of con- 
gruence is undefined, and then according to Pieri, rigid displacement and 
groups being fundamental. The final chapters deal with variables, func- 
tions, and limits, but calculus and its developments are not treated. A 
note on the growth of algebraic symbolism is contributed by Professor V. 
G. Mitchell. 


Epwarp KaAsNeEr. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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filosofia di Benedetto Croce (pp. 185-202): E. CuHitoccHetti. —Croce’s 
philosophy starts from the systems of Hegel and of the Italian Spaventa, 
of which it may be regarded as a development. JI valore dell’ intro- 
spezione provocata (pp. 203-225): A. GeMELLI.-In spite of Wundt’s ob- 
jections, provoked introspection is legitimate in its procedure, and most 
fruitful in its results. Sigiert di Brabante nella Divina Commedia e le 
fonti della filosofia di Dante (pp. 225-239): B. Narpi.—Dante did not 
ignore Siger of Brabant’s philosophy. If he gives him a place in the 
Paradise, by the side of St. Thomas, it is because he regards him as one 
of the great thinkers of the day. Note e discussioni. Cronaca scientifica. 
Analisi d’opere. M. Losacco, Razionalismo e misticismo: A. GEMELLI. 
A. Pagano, L’individuo nell’ etica e nel diritto: F. Ouerati. C. Ranzoli, 
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e la nuova storiografia: G. Trepict. P. Rotta, Il pensiero di Nicolo da 
Cusa ne’ suoi rapporti storici: A. Masnovo. G. Gentile, Bernardino 
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Telesio: A. Cuscutert. G. Amendola, Maine de Biran: E. CxtoccHettt. 
D. Halévy, La vita di Federigo Nietzsche: F. Oueiatt. G. Calo, Fatt: 
e problemi del mondo educativo. Tra riviste e libri. Sommario 
ideologico. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. April, 1912. Les idées directrices de 
la physique méchaniste (pp. 337-366): A. Rey.—A current doctrine in- 
sists that science only establishes external relations of things and con- 
tains only technical, empirical formulas. The author attempts to show 
by positive historical fact that science has developed through a mass of 
realistic and rationalistic conceptions, 2. e., philosophic ideas, and can not 
be understood apart from them. La psycho-analyse applicée a l'étude ob- 
jective de Vimagination (pp. 367-3896): N. Kostyterr.—A study of the 
results that have been obtained by applying the methods of Freud to the 
study of imagination, especially in abnormal cases. Le raisonnement par 
Vabsurde et la méthode des résidus (pp. 397-403): A. Brerrop. —- A psycho- 
logical study of reductio ad absurdum and the method of residues. 
Analyses et comptes rendus. Ranzoli, Il languaggio dei filosofi: Fr. 
Pavutuan. Dr. Gustave Le Bon, Les opinions et les croyances: G. Davy. 
Brugeilles, Le droit et la sociologie: G. Ricuarp. Miceli, Lezionz di filos- 
ofia del diritto: G. Ricuarp. Petrone, I] diritto nel mundo dello spirito: 
G. Ricuarp. L. Secrétan, Charles Secrétan, sa vie et son wuvre: A. 
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Macran, H. S. Hegel’s Doctrine of Formal Logic. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1912. Pp. 315. 7s. 6d. 


Whitehead, Alfred North, and Russell, Bertrand. Principia Mathematica. 
Vol. II. Cambridge: University Press. 1912. Pp. xviii+ 772. $10. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Nation comments as follows on Andrew Lang whose death oc- 
cured on July 21: “ Andrew Lang deserved in his lifetime to rank with 
William James as a vivid proof that personality is more than learning. 
A man of solid attainments in several branches of knowledge, he was al- 
ways superior to his material, and, whether he was deep in early Scottish 
history, or meeting all comers in disputes about the origins of human so- 
ciety, or correcting Anatole France’s use of the sources relating to Joan 
of Are, he allowed his intellect to play freely and lightly, and could by no 
possibility be thought of as a pedant. And in the broad sweep of his verse 
and criticism and essay writing and multifarious discussion, it was al- 
ways the man of genial humor and wit that left no sting who impressed 
himself upon the imagination of his readers. In a large way, his extra- 
ordinary versatility and his prolific pen were doubtless a detriment to his 
enduring fame. It would not be fair to say of him that knowledge was 
his forte and omniscience his foible, but the witticism about him, that 
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Andrew Lang was not a man but a syndicate, is hardly one that a great 
scholar would gladly hear of himself. Roam broadly as an acquisitive 
mind may to-day, the specialization of the whole field of knowledge com- 
pels a certain Beschrénkung on the part of those who would display real 
mastery. Harnack’s opinion is that in 1700 the most encyclopedic mind 
was that of Leibnitz, and that in 1800 it was Goethe’s. For 1600, we might 
say that it was Bacon’s, but whom should we dare put forward for 1900? 
Possibly, Lord Acton, though there were vast ranges of knowledge—espe- 
cially scientific—where he seldom browsed. The encyclopedic mind has 
necessarily gone out, by comparison. Mr. Lang really made no preten- 
sions to possessing it. But he lighted up history and speculation and life 
at many points, and led thousands to feel that he was a man whom it 
would be delightful to know.” 

ALFRED FovuiLfe, member of the Academie des Sciences morales et 
politiques, died at Lyons, on July 16. He was born at La Pouéze in 1838. 
Among his numerous philosophical works perhaps “ Morale des Idees- 
forces” and “La Pensée et les nouvelles écoles anti-intellectualistes ” 
best illustrate his own philosophical tendencies. 

Proressor Witpur M. Urpan, of Trinity College, has been granted 
leave of absence for a year. He will spend much time in Graz in study 
and investigation with Professor A. Meinong. Mr. Carl Vernon Tower 
will take his place at Trinity during the year. 

A MEETING of the Aristotelian Society, London, was held on July 1. 


Mr. D. L. Murray read a paper entitled “ A Modern Materialist: A Study 


” 


of the Philosophy of George Santayana.” The paper was followed by a dis- 


cussion, 


Dr. JOSEPH JASTROW, professor of psychology in the University of Wis- 
consin, has given three lectures on “ The Sensibilities,” “The Emotions,” 
and “ The Appraisal of Human Qualities,” at the summer session of the 
University of California.—Science, 

Dr. Water F. DeEarsorn, professor in the school of education at the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed assistant professor of edu- 
cation at Harvard University. 

Dr. Hartan UppecraFr, of the United States Bureau of Education, 
has been appointed professor of education and head of that department 
int Northwestern University. 

Dr. Morris R. Conen, formerly instructor in mathematics, has been 
promoted to assistant professor of philosophy at the College of the City 
of New York. 

Proressor Dirck, formerly director of the pathologic institute at 
Jena, has undertaken the direction of the pathologic institute at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Dr. H. G. Hartmann, of Columbia University, has been appointed in- 
structor in philosophy at the University of Cincinnati. 

Dr. Georce R. WELLS has been appointed instructor in psychology at 
Oberlin College. 





